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The so-called religio-historical interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment which has been in vogue for the past few years often attempts 
to trace the New Testament back to non- Jewish influences, even when 
there is actually no need of assuming such. The discovery is made 
that certain views of the New Testament are also to be found in other 
religions and philosophies, and it is inferred that the former are 
derived from the latter, though they do not require such an explana- 
tion on the basis of alien, i. e., non- Jewish, sources. Indeed, in these 
interpretations one sometimes finds ideas of the New Testament set 
forth as dependent on alien views of quite a different nature, or even 
more recent than the New Testament, and with which, as far as we 
can judge, the New Testament writers were entirely unacquainted. 
It is true, by the transition of ideas from one religion into another 
they are always somewhat modified. Also views may be much older 
than the sources in which we for the first time meet them. More- 
over, they may have penetrated into another religion, for example 
into primitive Christianity, without our being able to trace the way in 
which this occurred. In any case, ideas which can be explained 
adequately from Christianity, or from Judaism whence Christianity 
sprang, must not be traced back to other religions. To ignore this 
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rule means to state a religio-historical interpretation without a sound 
foundation. 

As to the Gospel of John we have in the conception of the 
Logos the definite necessity for a broader basis of interpretation. 
The author of the gospel, presupposing as he does familiarity with 
the meaning of the term, cannot have taken it from the Old Testa- 
ment or from later Judaism; for it is not found, at least not in this 
form, in the Jewish literature of his time. It occurs, however, as has 
often enough been shown, in Philo, who was influenced by Greek 
philosophy as well as by Judaism. From Philo, therefore, it has lately 
been customary to derive the Logos-conception of the Fourth Gospel. 

Nevertheless this explanation of the matter is not entirely satis- 
factory. The Logos is not ordinarily conceived by Philo as repre- 
senting a personality, so that it would have been natural to declare: 
the Logos became incarnate in Jesus. Besides, it is especially to be 
noted that the two conceptions which in the prologue of the Gospel 
of John (1:4) are co-ordinated with that of the Logos — namely, life 
and light — by no means play the same r61e in Philo. They are 
occasionally employed by him, but even Grill 1 who undertakes to 
derive them from Philo, is compelled to admit that the attempt is not 
altogether successful. 

Some lime ago Aall 2 referred incidentally to the so-called Hermetic 
literature, and recently Reitzenstein 3 with the approval of Soltau 4 
and Heitmuller 5 has definitely applied it to the interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel. Indeed here we find the Nous, with whom the 
Logos is originally identical, used as a designation for the Egyptian 
Thot or the Greek Hermes, i. e., a personality, and co-ordinated with 
him, life and light. 6 Moreover, Reitzenstein has called attention 
to other parallels between the Hermetic literature and the Gospel of 

1 Untersuchungen ilber die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums, I (1902), pp. 206 ft. 

* Der Logos, II (1899), p. 78, 4. 
3 Poimandres (1904). 

* Das Fortleben des Heidentums in der altchristlichen Kirche (1906), pp. 151 f. 

5 Die Schrijten des Neuen Testaments, herausg. von J. Weiss, II (1907), 3, pp. 
174 f., 190-92. Cf also the "Nachtrag" by Grill, Untersuchungen, I, xi f., and the 
review by A. Meyer, Theol. Rundschau (1904), p. 528. 

6 Cf., e. g., I, 9 : 6 Si NoBj 6 $eis, .... fwi) xal <t>us inripx<"v t direntiiiffe [K6yw] 
frepov No8c Srnuovfyiv. 
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John, few of which, however, indicate a relationship between the 
two. 

In the first place, the stupid misunderstandings attributed to the 
disciples and to the Jews in the Fourth Gospel surely need not be 
explained by the Hermetic literature, where they have another 
explanation. Here the condition for a complete understanding of 
the divine revelation is the new birth; in the Fourth Gospel, it is 
the sending of the Spirit. Above all the stupidity of the disciples and 
of the Jews in the Fourth Gospel may be understood, as Wrede 7 
has shown, without this subsidiary hypothesis. Also, the omniscience 
of Jesus as it appears in his words to Nathanael (1:48), "Before 
Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree I saw thee;" 
and as it appears again in the conversation with the Samaritan 
woman (4:17 ff., 39), needs no explanation on the basis of the corre- 
sponding representation of the Nous in Poimandres, the first part of 
the Hermetic Corpus (2), no more than does the requirement of 
the new birth (John ^:^) need explanation from the word in the later 
Poimandres {1): "no one can be saved before the new birth." 
Again, the statements concerning the unity of Jesus with God and 
of the believers with both need not be deduced from the similar 
statements of the Hermetic literature concerning the unity of the 
regenerate with the deity, much less the passage John 14:26 ("the 
Holy Ghost .... shall bring all things to your remembrance 
whatsoever I have said unto you ") from the statement of Hermes in 
the above-mentioned later Poimandres (2) : " this generation shall 
have its recollection refreshed by God whenever he wills." 

However, the expression "the Good Shepherd," which is used by 
Jesus in John 10:11 and 14, points to a foreign origin of this name. 
The interpretation cannot be sought in the passages : Heb. 13 : 20, 
and I Pet. 2:25 and 5:4, in which Jesus is called the Great Shepherd 
of the sheep, the Shepherd of our souls, or the Chief Shepherd, for 
in these passages, also, the titles before mentioned go back perhaps 
to a foreign source. They can indeed be partially explained from 
the description of Moses as the shepherd of God's flock (Isa. 63:11), 
and of Israel as his sheep (Ezek. 34). Moreover, it may be that in this 
case as in others I Pet. is dependent on the epistle of the Hebrews. 

1 Das Messiasgeheimniss in den Evangelien (1901). 
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Nevertheless, this favorite description of Jesus as the Shepherd 
is a striking one, and the expression in the Fourth Gospel shows 
plainly that here a name which had been used of others elsewhere is 
in the fullest sense applied to Jesus. It is true that Yima, the first 
man and lord of the kingdom of the blessed in Parseeism, is also 
called the beautiful and good shepherd. Attis, too, is frequently thus 
named, but after all that has been said, the Poimandres of the Her- 
metic literature lies much closer at hand than these other references. 

Now we know that in this very respect this literature actually 
exercised an influence on Christianity in later times. In the Shep- 
herd of Hernias (vis. 5) the author tells us that a man came to him 
clothed like a shepherd who then revealed himself to him as 
the real shepherd to whom he (Hermas) had been intrusted and 
who was to live with him during the rest of his life. This is an 
unmistakable reminiscence of the beginning of the older Poimandres 
where he also appears to the author representing himself as Poiman- 
dres, i. e. the shepherd of mankind, who was everywhere staying 
with him. But whereas it is here quite comprehensible that the Nous 
who, as we saw, is the light, should resume this his cosmic form of 
appearance, the transformation of which, we read in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, is an entirely meaningless masquerade, the purpose of 
which is not discoverable. Reitzenstein and Lietzmann 8 are thus 
right when they regard the Shepherd 0} Hermas as dependent upon 
the Poimandres, or at least upon its source. If so, it is also possi- 
ble that this had a direct influence on Hebrews and I Peter as well 
as on the Fourth Gospel. 

It is true this does not yet offer a complete explanation of the con- 
ceptions: Logos, Life, Light, and Shepherd. The Logos-conception, 
as is well known, comes partly from Greek philosophy; at the same 
time, however, in addition to the Old Testament creation narratives, 
the Egyptian doctrine of the creation through the word may possibly 
have influenced the later signification of the term. Mrs. Grenfell 9 
believes that the characterization of the Logos as Light can also be 
explained from this source; a more probable reference, however, is to 
Parseeism, or to Mandaism which is dependent upon it, and in which 

8 Theol. Lileraturzeitung (1905), p. 202. 

9 "Egypt Mythology and the Bible," Monist (1906), p. 170. 
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both Light and Life play a large part. Finally, it is quite possible 
that by the shepherd originally Yima was meant; but this conjecture 
is of course entirely uncertain. 

Even the relationship of the Gospel of John to the Hermetic 
literature is perhaps less close than might be inferred from the above 
discussion. As I have before said, it may have been merely a source 
of Poimandres which had its influence on Christianity; and this 
source may have been quite different from the Poimandres writings 
as they now lie before us. Moreover, in regard to these recent dis- 
coveries we must not forget what has previously been demonstrated 
concerning the extensive correspondence between the Fourth Gospel 
and Philo. It is thus possible that the Gospel is dependent upon a 
form of the Hermetic literature which is related to Philo in a much 
closer degree than the Corpus which we at present know. Or, there 
may have been, besides influences from this or from an earlier form 
of it, the influence of Philo, or of other philosophers. We cannot 
make absolute statements on this matter. One thing, however, 
is incontrovertible, namely, that the Gospel of John is dependent 
on foreign influences in the points which have been mentioned. 

In other points which have in part already been referred to inci- 
dentally, scholars have thought to discover an influence of Buddhism. 
Thus particularly, Seydel" and van den Bergh van Eysinga" have 
argued. But this is scarcely probable. Though we can establish 
the fact of occasional diplomatic relations between India and 
Asia Minor, and though there existed a commercial intercourse, 
we nevertheless do not know that before the second century after 
Christ any Indian views (a few animal fables excepted) found cur- 
rency in the West. Nevertheless, since Indian ideas certainly were 
adopted in Asia Minor subsequent to 100 A.D., it is possible they 
were also current at an earlier time. Therefore we cannot dispense 
with the necessity for subjecting the theory of a Buddhist origin of 
particular narratives in the Fourth Gospel to a detailed examination. 

One preliminary remark must be made concerning the date of the 

10 Das Evangelium Jesu in seinem Verh&ttnis zur Buddha-Sage und Buddha- 
Lehre (1882), Die Buddha-Legende u. das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien (1884), 
2. Aufl., 1897. 

« Indische EinflUsse auf evangelische Erz&hlungen (1904). 
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Buddhist literature as far as it concerns our problem. The Maha- 
parinibbana Sutta and Mahavagga are at any rate earlier than the 
Christian era. The Lalita Vistara, translated into Chinese soon after 
65 a. d., may be pre-Christian, but only in a form no more to be 
made out, and which surely did not agree with the present one. Of 
this Rhys Davids 12 says: "As evidence of what early Buddhism 
actually was, it is of about the same value as some mediaeval poem 
would be for the real facts of the gospel history." The story of the 
Tschandala girl, which we shall soon consider, dates (in a Chinese 
translation) from a time not earlier than the Han dynasty (25-220 
a. d.) and the Lotus of the good law belongs demonstrably to the 
period of the Tsin dynasty (265-316 a. d.). "It is quite justifiable," 
says Hopkins, 13 "to suppose that the original of the Lotus may be 
some centuries earlier; but it is quite as unhistorical to refer legends 
of our present Lotus to a pre-Christian era as it would be to put the 
history of Herodotus into the eighth century because some of his 
stories may have had a more antique form." Nevertheless, it still 
remains a possibility with which we must reckon, that some of the 
traditions contained in these writings may have been in existence in 
pre-Christian times, and that on this account if they at all penetrated 
to the west they may have had an influence on primitive Christianity. 
But when the attempt is made to compare the story of the con- 
version of two of John's disciples to Jesus, one of whom, Andrew, 
finds first his own brother Simon, and the succeeding call of Philip and 
Nathanael (John 1:35 ff.), with the story of the conversion of five 
disciples of Rudraka to Buddha, as it is narrated in the Tibetan 
redaction of the Lalita Vistara, the so-called Rgya tch' er rol pa (17 ff., 
26), translated into French by Foucaux (II, 235 ff., 253 ff., 382 ff.), the 
resemblance between the two is not so close as might perhaps seem 
at first sight. It is true, in the Gospel of John five disciples are 
named, but they are not thought of collectively or as a unit ; indeed, 
on closer examination not five, but six, are presupposed, for when 
we read concerning Andrew, "he first findeth his own brother Simon," 
it may plausibly be inferred that afterward the other disciple, i. e. 
John, found his brother, i. e. James. Finally, if Nathanael is to be 

" Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion (1888), p. 197. 
'3 India Old and New (1901), p. 135. 
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identified with Bartholomew, we have here the same six disciples 
who stand first in the catalogues of the apostles in the Synoptic 
Gospels. This means that there is no need of assuming a foreign 
source for this passage. On the other hand, the word of Jesus to 
Nathanael: "Before that Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig-tree, I saw thee" (John 1:48) is indeed not altogether clear to 
us; but does it become intelligible in the light of the narrative of the 
Rgya tcK er rol pa (24, translated by Foucaux, II, 356 ff.) which is 
paralleled also in the Mah&vagga (I, 6, 5 ff., Sacred Books 0} the 
East, XIII, 90 ff.), where we read of Buddha receiving his call under 
a fig-tree ? Apparently this is quite a different story; and to assume 
that originally Jesus himself had sat under the fig-tree because, 
according to a Mohammedan tradition, Abubekr recognized Mu- 
hammed as the prophet of God because he sat under a tree under 
which no one else was allowed to sit after Jesus — such an explanation 
is altogether too audacious. 

The story of the Tschandala girl, which even Weber 14 regards as 
the original of the story of the Samaritan woman (John, chap. 4), 
in the form in which alone it has a bearing here, and in which it 
appears in the Divydvadarta (f. 217c), reads in Burnouf s French 
translation 15 as follows: 

Un jour Ananda le serviteur de f akyamuni, apres avoir longtemps parcouru 
la campagne, rencontre une jeune fille M&tangi, c'est-a-dire de la tribu des 
Tschandalas, qui puisait de l'eau, et lui demande a boire. Mais la jeune fille 
craignant de le souiller de son contact, l'avertit qu'elle est ne'e dans la caste 
Matanga, et qu'il ne lui est pas permis d'approcher un Religieux. Ananda lui 
repond alors: "Je ne te demande, ma soeur, ni ta caste, ni ta famille; je 
te demande seulement de l'eau, si tu peux, m'en donner. 

It is a disciple who figures in this, not — as is the case in the Fourth 
Gospel — the Master himself. It tells of a young girl, not of a woman 
who had had five husbands. Also in other respects the story differs 
widely from that in the Gospel of John. We actually find only one 

14 "Die Griechen in Indien," Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Berlin (1890), p. 928, 4; Indische Beitrage, VI (1897), p. 605, 3. 

i s Introduction it Vhistoire du Buddhisme indien, I (1844), p. 205. Beal, Abstract 
of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China (1882), 166 ff., recognizes, besides, 
three forms of the story in Chinese, one of which corresponds almost exactly with the 
one reproduced by Burnouf. The second which he himself publishes contains nothing 
corresponding. The third he does not describe more closely. 
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trait common to both, viz., a request for a drink of water made 
to a woman who was regarded as unclean. But is this common trait 
so very striking ? Nor must the comparison of the gospel to living 
water (vss. 10 ff.) be referred to a Buddhist origin, as Franke 16 sug- 
gests; for a similar comparison is found in Isa. 55:1. And here I 
may also remark that I can still less agree with Edmunds 17 when he 
sees a citation from a Buddhist document in John 7:38, "He that 
believes on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow. rivers of living water." It may be explained either by the 
sight of human forms used in the construction of fountains whereby 
a text like Isa. 58:11 ("The Lord shall. . . . make strong thy 
bones, and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a spring 
of water whose waters fail not ") was transformed in the recollection 
of the evangelist ; or it may be explained as a citation from some 
apocryphal book, in accordance with some other occasional citations 
from these writings in the New Testament. 

In John 8:56 ff. the Jews object to Jesus' statement, "Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad," saying, 
"Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?" 
whereupon Jesus replies, "Before Abraham was I am." This 
objection of the Jews does not harmonize with the statement of Luke 
3 : 23 that Jesus entered his public ministry at about the age of thirty. 
Is it possible, then, that here we are to seek the explanation from 
Buddhism ? In the Lotus (14, 43 ff., SBE., XXI, 293 ff.) the 
Bodhisattva Maitreya expresses doubts similar to those of the Jews 
in the Fourth Gospel. The objection runs as follows : Since Buddha 
fled his native city but a round forty years before, how can he possibly 
assert that he has taught and converted all the numberless B6d- 
hisattvas who here appear before him as numerous as the sands of un- 
numbered Ganges-streams and who lived in ages long past upon the 
earth? The Master solves this riddle by referring to his previous 
incarnations. He has already been Buddha a million times. The 
objection that the Lotus belongs to a somewhat late date Seydel 
tries to meet by pointing to the fact that the Buddhist doctrine of 
pre-existence is unquestionably pre-Christian. But even if we are 

i« Deutsche Literaturzeitung (1901), pp. 2760, 2764. 

17 Buddhist Texts Quoted as Scripture by the Gospel of John (7:38, 12:34), 1906- 
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to understand by it the belief in the repeated incarnations of Buddha, 
the fact remains that nothing similar is to be found in Christianity, 
and that the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ can be explained 
without resorting to foreign models. That stupid objection that 
Jesus claimed to have seen Abraham, and had not yet passed middle 
life, the fourth evangelist could of himself readily attribute to the 
Jews. 

In the story of the man who was born blind (John 9:2), the 
disciples asked, "Master who did sin, this man or his parents that he 
was born blind?" Here the belief in the pre-existence of the soul 
may be presupposed and since this belief does not appear elsewhere 
in the sacred Scripture, it may be derived from foreign influences. 
And again in the Lotus (5, 44, SBE., XXI, 129 f.) we read of a man 
born blind who was afterward healed: "the disease of this man 
originates in his sinful actions in former times." But it is more natural 
to think here of the Greek conception of pre-existence which we find 
in the Book 0} Wisdom (8:20), in the Secrets of Enoch (23:5; 49:2; 
58:5), also in Philo (De gigani. 7, ed. by Mangey, I, 266 f.). Thus 
again we have no need of turning to oriental influences. Indeed, it 
is possible that the author of the gospel is not thinking of the belief 
in pre-existence at all, but is again simply putting a stupid question 
into the mouths of the disciples. Thus this passage does not at all 
require a religio-historical explanation. 

When the multitude (John 1 2 : 34) objects, "we have heard out of the 
law that Christ abideth forever," Edmunds again sees here a Buddhist 
citation. We read in Mah&parinibb&na Sutta (3, 3, SBE., XI, 40) 
according to his translation: 

Anando, anyone who has practised the four principles of psychical power 
.... can, if he would wish, remain on earth for the aeon or the rest of the 
aeon. Now, Anando, the Tathagato has practised and perfected these, and if 
he should wish the Tathagato could remain on earth for the aeon or the rest of 
the aeon. 

Now even if the Tathagato could be identified with Christ he still 
shares that privilege with others, and takes advantage of it only if 
he so desires. The statement in the Fourth Gospel on the contrary 
is absolutely unconditional. There is no reason for referring it in any 
way to other religions. The true explanation is rather to be found 
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in the prevalent opinion in Judaism that the Messiah would abide 
eternally. 

When in John 14: 16 the Spirit is called another Paraclete or Advo- 
cate, and then in 14:26; 15:26; and 16:7 is called the Paraclete, the 
later passages may indeed be explained by the earlier one. However, 
the striking term, "Paraclete," which cannot even be satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of Philo, may point to foreign origin. But 
neither here is Buddhism to be thought of, for the expectation of a 
later Buddha does not belong to primitive Buddhism. Moreover, 
it is evidently quite a different conception. Even his name, Maitreya, 
that is, son or child of friendship, charity, benevolent disposition, does 
not permit him to be regarded as the prototype of the Holy Spirit in 
Christianity. However, I shall refer to this passage later on. 

Here we must consider another narrative of the Fourth Gospel, 
namely, the story of the dividing of the garments of Jesus (19 : 23 ff.). 
This story also has been derived from Buddhism as a variant of the 
dispute concerning the relics of Buddha which broke out among the 
Brahmans and kings who were present at Buddha's burial — a dispute 
which a Brahman finally settled by dividing the relics into eight 
parts.' 8 But here again the two stories are quite different. The 
evangelic tradition may be much more simply explained from the 
words Ps. 22 : 19 which John himself cites: "They part my garments 
among them and upon my vesture they cast lots." There is abso- 
lutely no trace of Buddhist influence in the Fourth Gospel, no more 
than in the Synoptics. 

Nor can the Bhagavad Gita, the most renowned Upanishad in 
the Mahabharata epic, have influenced the Fourth Gospel. It is 
true that not only Lorinser 10 and Neve 30 but also Tiele 21 and Hop- 
kins have noted points of contact between the two which cannot be 
accidental. These, however, are much better explained by assuming 
the dependence of the Bhagavad Gita upon the Gospel of John — a 
dependence which Hopkins has shown to be quite probable. An 

18 Mah&parinibbdna Sulla, 6, 51 ff., SBE., XI, pp. 131 ff.; cf. also Foucaux, 
Rgya, II, pp. 423 ff. 

■9 Die Bhagavad Gita (1869), especially pp. V ff., 267 ff. 

20 "Des elements etrangers du mythe et du culte indien de Krishna," Annates 
de phUosophie chretienne, 1876, pp. 231 ff., 305 ff., 405 ff. 

« "Christus en Krshna," Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1877, pp. 75 f. 
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Indian origin of the Johannine theology thus cannot be proved, even 
in the very general form in which Tiele attempted to show it — not 
to mention the derivation of the doctrine of the incarnation from that 
source, as Grill would have it. 

Still more improbable from its very beginning is Jensen's" recent 
attempt to derive both the Johannine and the synoptic traditions of the 
life of Jesus from the Babylonian epic or Saga of GUgamesh, or, to 
be more exact, from an Israelitish form of this. Indeed, I should not 
even allude to this theory if Jensen had not announced that people 
would strive to smother in silence the unwelcomed truth which he 
believes himself to have discovered. This challenge should not pass 
unanswered. But before we enter upon a critical examination of his 
hypothesis we must set forth the contents of the epic as far as it 
concerns our problem. 

Eabani has been created as the adversary of Gilgamesh, but is 
decoyed by a certain hierodule and brought to Erech where Gilgamesh 
enters into a compact of friendship with him. Both then go out to 
battle against Chumbaba and conquer him. Upon their return the 
goddess Ishtar makes a proposal of love to Gilgamesh, but he rejects 
her with these words: 

Who is thy lover whom thou wilt love through all the future ? Who is thy 
shepherd-boy who will always be thy favorite ? For Tammuz, the lover of thy 
youth, didst thou year after year destine tears. When thou didst love the bright 
bird of the young shepherd thou didst smite him, and didst shatter his wings. 
.... When thou didst love the lion, perfect in strength, thou didst dig for him 

seven and seven hidden pits When thou didst love the horse, terrible in 

his onrush, thou didst destine for him whips, goads, and scourges When 

thou didst love the shepherd of the herd .... thou didst smite him, and didst 
transform him into a savage dog. When thou didst love Ischullanu, thy father's 

gardener .... thou didst lift thine eyes to him Ischullanu speaks to 

thee saying, Of me, what dost thou desire? When thou didst hear this his 

speech thou didst smite him and thou didst transform him Me also thou 

wilt love and make me like to them. 

Then Eabani dies, and Gilgamesh sets out for a journey to his 
glorified grandsire Utnapishtim in order to ask him how he also 

" Das Gilgameschepos in der Weltliteratur, I (1906). Cf. also Zimmern in Schra- 
der, Die KeiUnschriften u. das Alte Testament (1872), 3. Aufl., 1903, p. 582; Literarisches 
Centralblatt, 1906, p. 1712 ft".; Bruckner, "Jesus u. Gilgamesch," Christliche Welt, 
1907, pp. 193 ft".; Theol. Jakresbericht jiir IQ06, p. 223. 
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may escape death. On the way he encounters a storm, he unties his 
girdle and makes ready to fasten himself with it to the mast — appar- 
ently in order to save himself thus if the ship should go down. Utna- 
pishtim first gives him general information concerning the fate of 
man after death, and then tells him of his own transfiguration. 
Farther on he puts seven loaves of bread before Gilgamesh, scolds 
his boatman, and tells Gilgamesh to bathe and to clothe himself in 
fresh garments. Then Gilgamesh returns to Erech, calls up the 
spirit of Eabani, and receives from him information concerning the 
realm of the dead. Thus closes the epic in the form in which we 
have it. 

At first sight, it seems utterly incredible that the origin of the 
evangelic story should be discovered here. Jensen accomplishes 
this derivation only by presupposing as we have already said a 
divergent Israelitish form of the Gilgamesh saga, and besides this 
by assuming a divergent, older form of the evangelic tradition. Thus 
according to him, the marriage at Cana originally dealt with the 
marriage of Jesus and Mary, the sister of Martha, and this story, 
like other wedding accounts in the Old Testament, is said to go back 
to the experience of Eabani with the hierodule. If the legitimacy 
of his method of interpretation be allowed, it is evident that we may 
explain the most divergent events one from another. 

So when Jensen traces back the first journey of Jesus to Jerusalem 
in John, and the cleansing of the temple to the battle against Chum- 
baba, there exists absolutely no similarity between the two. More- 
over, the cleansing of the temple certainly belongs to a later time in 
the life of Jesus, and was transposed to its present position for reasons 
which have absolutely nothing to do with the Gilgamesh epic. 

The meeting between Jesus and the Samaritan woman is also 
referred by Jensen to the meeting of Eabani and the hierodule, and at 
the same time to the answer of Gilgamesh to Ishtar which we have 
above given in full. (It does not matter to our author that in the 
first case Jesus corresponds to one of the two friends, and in the 
second to the other one.) The woman who had had five husbands, 
and who is now living with a man that is not her husband, might 
indeed be correlated with Ishtar, who had also had six lovers, and 
who had made them all unhappy. But here a difference immediately 
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appeaxs. Ischullanu has already been transformed, and is no longer 
the husband of Ishtar. Thus resemblances between the Gilgamesh 
epic and the Fourth Gospel are again very slight, and must be purely 
accidental. 

It is an altogether artificial procedure, furthermore, to declare that 
not only the feeding of the five thousand, but also the discourse 
concerning bread, in John, chap. 6, is derived from the seven loaves 
of bread of Utnapishtim; or from Gilgamesh's complaint, "What 
shall I do, Utnapishtim? Where shall I go ?" to derive the saying 
of Peter (who here suddenly corresponds to Gilgamesh), "Lord to 
whom shall we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life" (vs. 68); 
or to find in the scolding which Utnapishtim gives to the boatman 
of Gilgamesh the original of the saying of Jesus, " One of you is a 
devil" (vs. 70). Indeed it is nearly impossible to see how the wash- 
ing and attiring in new garments of Gilgamesh should have given 
rise not only to the story of the transfiguration of Jesus, but also to 
his words in John 7:34, "Ye shall seek me and shall not find me, 
and where I am thither ye cannot come." And again, Gilgamesh 
unfastens his girdle, whereas Peter, in the passage which is supposed 
to correspond to this (21:7), girds himself up. Gilgamesh receives 
seven loaves of bread which are set before him, while Jesus (who in 
this passage plays the part of Utnapishtim rather than Gilgamesh) 
puts before his seven disciples bread and fish (vss. 0, 13). Also, the 
prophecy to Peter, "When thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hands and another shall gird thee and carry thee whither thou 
wouldst not," and the statement to the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
"If I will that he tarry till I come what is that to thee ?" (vs. 22 ff.), 
cannot be derived from the announcement of the death of Gilgamesh 
and Utnapishtim's narration of his translation. Neither can it be 
proved that this entire narrative originally belonged in an earlier 
place. And yet Jensen is compelled to assume this if the raising of 
Lazarus (chap. 11) is to correspond to the citation of Eabani's spirit. 
Indeed, he must also trace back what follows this narrative to earlier 
episodes of the Gilgamesh saga, a proceeding which is utterly impos- 
sible. 

His theory thus proves, as was to be expected from the start, 
entirely untenable even in details. There is not a single instance 
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in which his explanation can be shown to be necessary, or even 
probable. For if one were to point to the entire number of his alleged 
parallels, the value of a hundred zeros would never amount to the 
slightest positive quantity. 

Still, it is possible that some other views found in the Fourth Gospel 
actually do originate from the Babylonian or from some other heathen 
religion. In conclusion, therefore, we must consider those passages 
in which such a relation has been or may be assumed. 

Cheyne 23 makes the attempt to explain the designation of Jesus 
as the only begotten of the Father, or the only begotten Son of God 
(John 1:14, 18; 3:16, 18) by reference to the similar cognomen which, 
according to Epiphanius (Haer. 51, 22, ed. Dindorf, II, p. 484), the 
north Arabian god Dusares perhaps bore. But is it possible that this 
cult had any influence on the Fourth Gospel ? Would it not then be 
more correct to reason back from the use of the expression " only begot- 
ten" among the Gnostics to an older speculation, even if a cogent proof 
for the necessity of this argument cannot be brought forward, and 
the speculation itself must then again be explained ? So in conclusion 
we may say that it is also possible to assume that in the sense in 
which it is here used the expression first became current in the Johan- 
nine circle itself. 

The story of the miracle at Cana has been traced back by Dupuis, 24 
Barrows 25 and finally by Heitmiiller to similar stories concerning 
the shrines of Dionysus. "In his temple at Elis, for example, empty 
pitchers were wont to fill themselves with wine during the night at 
the time of his festival. At Andros, in the temple of Dionysus, on the 
fifth of January, wine instead of water used to spurt forth from a 
fountain." But why should anyone think of relating similar things 
concerning Jesus? There must have been some occasion for such 
a procedure, and if some such historical kernel actually existed, 
there is no need of appealing to these examples to account for the 
embellishment of the story. 

The Johannine doctrine concerning the baptism and the Lord's 

»3 Bible Problems and the New Material for their Solution (1904), p. 74. 
14 Origine de tous les cultes, III (1794), p. 70. 

35 "Mythical and Legendary Elements in the New Testament," New World, 
1899, p. 295. 
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Supper have been favorite subjects for reference to heathen influences. 
Of course if such heathen influences had already affected Paul there 
would be no need of discussing them here. But, in my opinion, that 
is not the case. Surely the Corinthians who allowed themselves 
to be baptized for the dead (I Cor. 15:29) must have had a magical, 
if not a mechanical, conception of baptism. But Paul did not share 
this conception. Moreover, in the Book of Acts we read, "Be bap- 
tized everyone of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost" (2:38); and 
again, "Be baptized and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord " (22 : 16) ; but a corresponding conception of baptism in the 
Fourth Gospel could hardly be explained on the basis of these texts. 
Now does such a conception actually lie before us ? 

It is true in John 3 : 5 we read, " Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." But 
water is not again mentioned in this discourse. We have only the 
Spirit. So the saying in 13 : 10, "He that is washed needeth not save 
to wash his feet, but is clean every whit, " is to be understood of the 
baptism of the Spirit. In other words, the evangelist himself places 
no emphasis upon baptism, although such emphasis must have been 
common at his time, for only by this hypothesis can his expressions 
be explained. Now, what is the origin of this conception of baptism 
which is presupposed by the evangelist ? 

As a matter of fact, in connection with this conception one natu- 
rally thinks of the mystery-cults which were at that time widely current 
in Asia Minor and in Greece. For although these mysteries in the 
first place were believed merely to impart immortality, moral effects 
were at the same time expected from them. But there is no question 
here concerning an influence of the mysteries on the Johannine 
theology. This theology simply presupposes conceptions which 
spring from the mysteries. 

The case is exactly the same with the doctrine of the Lord's supper. 
A reference to it appears in the words (6:51), "The bread that I will 
give is my flesh which I will give for the life of the world. Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood ye have no life 
in you, etc." But when the discourse continues (vs. 63), "It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that 
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I speak unto you they are spirit and they are life," flesh and blood 
cannot here be understood in the sense in which they were originally 
taken. In other words, the evangelist here also presupposes a 
conception which he himself does not share; viz., that in the Lord's 
Supper the flesh and blood of Christ is to be eaten, and that through 
this certain supernatural effects are experienced. As far as I can see, 
this conception is not yet to be found in Paul either. We must there- 
fore ask what its origin really is. 

Many theologians and philologians in this connection remind us 
again of the mysteries, in which according to their opinion, through the 
eating of a meal, men believed themselves to be united with the deity. 
But I think there is no sufficient proof for this view. It is true that 
in two representations of the sacred meal in the Mithras mysteries, 26 
in which the participants standing around the table are represented 
as a raven, a Persian, a soldier, and a lion, these animal masks used 
by the participants on certain occasions and these names assigned 
to them originally meant that the believer became one with the god 
who was represented in the form of an animal. But there is no 
evidence that this origin of the animal masks and names was still 
known in later times; such knowledge is quite improbable. But even 
if we were to assume this we should not thereby have proved that it 
was believed that through the meal man put on the god. Rather it 
seems probable that the participant was not allowed to partake of 
the meal, until he put on the lion-mask and thus the lower degrees 
must be considered to have been united with the god in some other 
way. Finally, it is on general grounds extremely improbable that 
the Mithras cults as early as the first century after Christ had any 
perceptible influence on Christianity. The most that can be said, 
then, to explain the conception presupposed by the Fourth Gospel is 
that in the mysteries the sacred meals played a large part, and more- 
over, that men still believed to some extent in the possibility of union 
with the deity. But, as has been stated, such considerations do not 
show an influence of heathen religion on the Fourth Gospel, but 
merely on certain circles known to the evangelist. 

* 6 Cf. Cumont, Textes el monuments figures relatijs aux mysteres de Mithra, I 
(1899), p. 176; "Notice sur deux bas-reliefs mithriaques," Revue archiologique, I 
(1902), pp. 10 ff. 
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On the other hand, when in 11:6, 39 it is narrated that Lazarus 
was not raised until the fourth day after his death, this is to be referred 
in its origin to the Persian conception, that the soul leaves the body 
not earlier than the fourth day after death. It is therefore assumed 
in order that no one might doubt that Lazarus was really dead. 
Heitmuller attempts, indeed, to refer also the conception of prophetic 
powers on the part of the high priest, in vs. 51, to possible heathen 
influences. But there is no need of doing so. It is sufficient in this 
connection to recall that both Philo (De creat. princ., 8, ed. Mangey, 
*i> P- 367) and Josephus {Ant., vi, 6, 3) regard the high priest as the 
mediator of divine revelation. 

The attempt has been made by Zimmern* 7 to trace back the 
conception of the Paraclete (John 14:16, 26; 15:26; 16:7), of which 
we have already spoken, to the interceding deities which are so often 
present in the Babylonian religion. This, however, is altogether too 
general an analogy. The attempt, therefore, to find a foreign origin 
for the striking word "Paraclete" has, at least thus far, been unsuc- 
cessful. 

It is possible that such foreign origin may be established for the 
conception of the vine (15:1), as is certainly the case with the con- 
ception Shepherd (10:11,14). Edmund' 8 and Otto Pfleiderer" 9 
would derive it from the Dionysus myth; Jeremias 30 finds it 
in the oriental calendar-myth. But such a myth has not yet 
been shown to exist in this form, and the influence of the Dionysus 
myth cannot have been felt by early Christianity. It is, then, possible 
to think of Mandaism, in which the vine also figures; for it cannot 
be explained from Christianity as Brandt 31 attempts to do. The fact 
that it is presupposed in the "treasure house of the upper world," and 
is described as "that first chief vine" is to be explained by reference 
not to Christianity but to Parseeism. According to the Bundehesch 
(14, 1, SBE., V, pp. 45 f.), there originated from the blood of the 
primitive ox among other things the vine. And on the back of 

a 7 Voter, Sohn u. Fursprecher in der babylonische,n Gottesverehrung (1896). 
» 8 Die Philosophie des Heraklit von Ephesus (1886), pp. 379 f. 
>» Das Urchristentum (1887), 2. Aufl., 1902, II, p. 378. 
3° Babylonisches im Neuen Testament (1905), p. 33. 
3« Die mandaische Religion (1889), pp. 63, 197. 
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the Mithras monument at Heddemheim, the sun-god is repre- 
sented as giving to Mithras a bunch of grapes. This conception 
has indeed also in other instances had its influence upon Chris- 
tianity as well as upon Judaism. We hear from Josephus (Bell, jud., 
v, 5, 4; Ant., xv, 11,3), Tacitus (Hist., v, 5) and from the Mishna 
(Middoth, iii, 8) that a golden vine was placed in the temple at 
Jerusalem, and we learn from Herodotus (vii, 27) how the Persian 
king Darius Hystaspes also received such a vine as a present. Finally, 
in the Eucharistic prayer of the Didache (9, 2) we read, "We thank 
thee, Father, for the holy vine of thy servant David which thou hast 
proclaimed to us through thy servant Jesus." Here the expression 
"vine" is used in a sense plainly different from its original meaning. 
It is quite possible then that the expression may have originated from 
another religion, very likely from Parseeism. If so, we may assume 
the same origin for the expression "vine" in the Fourth Gospel; 
for the fact that both here and in the Didache it is used in a 
different sense from that which it has in the Bundehesch is no argu- 
ment against it. 

The outcome of this discussion is, that the influences of non- Jewish 
religions and philosophies on the Fourth Gospel reduce themselves 
in general simply to certain expressions. Often, indeed, mostly 
the assertion of such foreign influence is entirely unjustified. 
In the cases where it is really to be assumed, it relates almost 
exclusively to the form and not to the contents. The Johannine 
theology would not have been expressed very differently if such 
foreign influences had not occurred at all. It is fundamentally 
independent of them. 



